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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this American History survey course 
is to capitalize upon the knowledge that students may already have of 
the history of the United States. It is desioned to allow a more 
intensive in-depth study of the nation’s development and of ou^ 
present political and social institutions. Thus, four major themes 
have been divided into broad problems with the subject matter 
indicated by specific questions: 1) the structure, operation, and 

evolution of the American aovernment; 2) the pluralistic nature of 
American society; 3) selected social and cultural institutions which 
have developed with changes in the American wav of life; and, 4) the 
formulation and development of the United States foreion policies as 
the country chanaed from a colony to a world power. Related important 
current events are woven into the curriculum, fundamental to this 
course is the need for student inquiry and investigation leading to 
the development of critical thinking. To teach conceptually, an 
interdisciplinary approach requires incorporation of the basic 
concepts and methods of all the social science disciplines, ^he 
sugqestod learning activities and media which follow the content 
outline contain possible approaches for teaching. SO 000 265 
discusses the basic considerations of the curriculum series. (SPE) 
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FOREWORD 

V* 

The United States is in the midst of a period of rapid, unprecedented 
technological said social change. The slogans of the past no Jonger 
seem applicable to the present. To be cogent and relevant, the cur- 
riculum must engage the student* s natural curiosity and ensure his 
participation in a changing America. 

Utilizing the insights of the new social studies materials, these 
American Studies offer an approach which will help students and teachers 
enter into relevant dialogue from which should come a heightened but 
realistic appreciation of the achievements and diversity of urban 
America. 

The course investigates the charging machinery of government, the fabric 
of American pluralism, the social and cultural achievements of America, 
and concludes with a discussion of the nature and challenges of American 
foreign policy. 

Throughout this course, art, literature, and music are used to widen the 
student’s sensitivities and insights* to bridge the "generation gap" 
between r.tudents and teachers, and to provide additional materials by 
which students and teachers may carry on coroon exploration of American 
civilization. 

This new program encourages the teacher to make use of different media 
to stimulate student curiosity and to turn the classroom into a living 
workshop, 
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INTRODUCTION 



Background for the Teacher 

The eleventh year course in American History represents a departure from 
the traditional survey of our nation' 3 history. High school teachers have 
' ong recognized the inherent weaknesses in try.ing to "cover" all aspects 
of the subject from the colonial period to the present. The pressure of 
time has sometimes reduced study to a superficial perusal of topics and to 
an amassing of details. Students and teachers have not been permitted to 
linger long enough or to get more than a glimpse of the past. The sheer 
weight of content makes the teaching of concepts shallow at best, A 
further weakness of the traditional high school survey ccaxrse in American 
history is that its subject matter is substantially the same as that taught 
in earlier grades. Teachers are well aware of the antipathy of their stu- 
dents to what is often deadening repetition. This cyclical approach neglects 
to capitalize upon the knowledge that students may already have of the 
history of the United States. The assumption has been that all students 
must repeat the cycle at each school level. 

The purpose of this American History course is to remedy the shortcomings 
of this cyclical, lock-step survey. It is designed to allow a more inten- 
sive study of significant aspects of the nation's development and of our 
present political and social institutions, A deliberate attempt has been 
made to provide for studies in depth. Thus, four major themes have been 
singled out for study. Each of these themes is divided into broad problems. 
Within each broad problem specific questions are raised. Subject matter 
content is indicated for each specific question. In essence, the teacher 
will have freedom of choice of topics within each broad problem. The ccrtent 
is suggestive in nature] it is, designed to assist in the selection of data 
needed to answer the specific questions. 

The broad problems are listed as guides for the teacher. They may be used 
as aims of individual lessons; as pivotal questions within a lesson, as 
major problems that will encompass several lessons, or as recurring problems 
to be studied in several themes. Similarly, each specific question within 
a broad problem is not necessarily intended for use in one lesson only] 
certain questions may extend over several lessons. Whenever possible, 
studies in depth should be planned around basic questions, 

Fundwnentol to tije course of study is the need for student inquiry and 
investigation. Often there is no blngle correct "answer" to a problem. 

But the search for an answer will lead to the development of critical 
thinking. To teach conceptually, teachers must make extended use of the 
interdisciplinary approach. Consequently, an effort has been made to in- 
corporate the tools and understandings of the disciplines of sociology, 
anthropology, psychology, geography, history, economics, and political 
science into the course of study. 

The suggested learning activities which follow the content outline contain 
possible approaches for teaching sach of the four themes. They are, of 
course, in no way, mandated. Teachers will wish to devise their own 
activities according to the needs and experiences of their students. It is 
reconmended, however, that a vide range of activities be utilized, Docvments , 
statistical tables, cartoons, maps, pictures, graphs, films, and other rele- 
vant sources of Information may be employed in a variety of ways to develop 
basic concepts and understandings l:i the social sciences. 

Suaviry of the Course 

As part of the K- 12 sequence for the Social Studies, the eleventh grade 
course in American History focuses on a number of topics which are either 
by-passed completely or touched upon only in a cost peripheral v?» y in 
Grades k and 7» It will be recalled that Grade 4 deals with American 
leaders and groups of people who helped make this nation; and that Grade 7 
is concerned with the development of the United States, geographically and 
politically* 



Four major themes have been selected, for investigation.. Theme I is con- 
cerned with the structure, operation, and evolution of the American govern- 
ment. Theme II focuees on the pluralistic nature of American society. 

In Theme III, study is made of selected social and cultural institutions 
which have developed with changes in the American way of life. The final 
theme deals with the formulation and development of the United States 
foreign policies as the country changed from a colony to a world power. 

Objectives of the Course of Study 

To develop on understanding of some of the major forces shaping American 
History 

To develop an understanding of our nation's heritage and its continuing 
progress toward liberty, equality, and justice 

To develop an understanding of contemporary problems and the will and 
ability to work toward their solution 

To develop a respect for the salient characteristics of democratic 
government: a respect for individual rights, an intelligent participation 
in voting arsd other civic responsibilities; a willingness to abide by 
majority decisions; an awareness of minority rights, and a commitment to 
peaceful procedures for making changes. 

To develop loyalty to the ideals of American democracy. 

To develop pride in the accomplishments of the United States and a faith 
in our future. 

To develop a commitment to responsible citizenship: being well-informed; 
taking part in local at ivities, working with constituted authorities to 
preserve law and order; and drawing attention to important grievances and 
inequities, 

To develop an Interest in, and a concern for, the problems of world inter- 
dependence and peaceful cooperation. 

To develop respect for individual Integrity and high moral and ethical 
values. 

To develop an open-mindedness to, and respect for, the opinions and ideas 
of others. 

To develop a preference for a rational rather than an emotional approach 
to current issues. 



Current Affairs 



Throughout the year, important events that are related to the course of study 
will be woven into the curriculum. Should an event of unusual significance 
occur, such as an outbreak of war, a milestone in space exploration, a peacs 
settlement, or a breakthrough in science, provision sho»ild be made for 
teaching about this event even though it is not specifically stated in the 
course of study or learning activities. 



Scope and Suggested Time Allotments 



THEMES 




WEEKS (MAXIMUM) 


Theme I 


How Bo We Govern Ourselves 


12 


Theme II 


Who Are We? The Pluralistic Society 


7 


Theme III 


How Do We Live Together? Social and 
Cultural Development of Our Nation 


7 


Theme IV 


How Should Our Nation Act As A World 
Power 


12 



The Teaching of Controversial Issues 

Having faith in the ability of well-informed citizens to reach sound 
conclusions for the general welfare, democratic society alone provides 
freedom for critical self-evaluation. This makes it all the more necessary 
that teachers help students see and cherish the fundamental values of the 
democratic way of life, and the clear superiority of democracy over totali- 
tarian systems. With confidence in the tremendous achievements and potential 
of democracy, students can pursue, in the democratic tradition, the never- 
ending search for ever better ways of meeting the problems which arise within 
the framework of our dynamic, democratic society. 

It is most important that youngsters be guided to a sober and thoughtful 
approach to the many pressing problems of our day. Such training by a 
teacher requires that he, himself, be particularly careful in example and 
procedure to set the highest standards of objective scholarship. Several 
principles formulated in Curriculum Bulletin No. 6, 19lf6-47, American 
History and Econo m ics in the High School Curriculum are relevant: 

Teaching which cannot distinguish between fact and opinion or which 
lacks the intelligence, tact, or skill requisite for the presentation 
of controversial material, or which, by example, by word, by action, 
by the power of position, habitually seeks to impose upon pupils 
special theories and interpretations of life of events, or of govern- 
ment, can only be characterized as unsatisfactory and incompetent r 

On occasion end at appropriate age levels, the teacher must honestly 
answer the pupils 1 mature queries as to what the teacher might 
personally chink about a given issue, problem, or point of view. 

The good teacher, however, will not only permit, but will actually 
encourage pupils to object to and criticize the point of view that 
he might present as his own personal interpretation. 

(The teacher r s responsibilities include) the responsibility to 
achieve a scholarly competence, the responsibility to teach a contro- 
versy as a controversy and to present opinion as opinion, the 
responsibility to teach the truth and to admit ignorance when the 
tiuth is not known, the responsibility of developing in pupils a 
healthy respect for facts and of avoiding 11 opinionated and inflamma- 
tory pronouncements, 11 the responsibility of avoiding the teaching 
of issues that are beyond the comprehension of pupils at a given 
8ge level, and finally, the responsibility of maintaining and mani- 
festing at all times a decent respect for the dignity and worth of 
each individual. 



Kov to Use This Bulletin 



The materials for this grade ore arranged In tvo sections. Section I 
presents the course of study. It Includes ‘a brief introduction, a summary of 
the course, the course objectives, a list of the major themes, suggested time 
allocations, and an outline of content. Basic understandings and related con- 
cepts from history and the social sciences are Indicated for each theme. 

Section II contains suggested learning activities and resources. The 
learning activities are organized around the same themes that appear in Section 
I and reflect a variety of teaching techniques. Included are samples of in- 
structional materials and specific lesson suggestions. These highlight major 
concepts and skills that pupils should derive from the learning experience. 



Also included in Section .TI are evaluative suggestions. 

Recommendations for Teachers Implementing This Bulletin 

1. Read both Sections I and II before planning. 

2. Consult the lists of books and audiovisual materials for useful 

instructional resources. 

3« Select and adapt learning activities in accordance vlth the Interests, 

backgrounds, and abilities of the pupile. (In general, more activities 
have been provided than most teachers will bo able to use vithin a 
single year.) 

Create learning activities for those aspects of a particular theme 
for which additional activities are desired. 

5« Use the evaluative suggestions in Section II to test pupil achievement. 

This is a citywide curriculum. Modifications must therefore be made to 
meet the special needs of districts and schools under the direction of assistant 
superintendents and principals. Further adaptations will of necessity be made 
at the classroom level as the teacher plans the daily work for a particular 
group. These adaptations should, of course, reflect the overall philosophy of 
the program. 

This is also an ongoing curriculum. The curriculum staff will use the 
feedback sheets attached herein in shaping the definitive courses of study and 
learning activities. Every effort will be made to develop additional instruction- 
al a id 8 as requested by teachers and supervisors. 

i T ' curriculum bulletin is ever final. The staff responsible for the 
prepa 'n of this material looks forward to your continued assistance in the 

devt'c* at of a program rooted in sound scholarship} dedicated to the needs 
of all our children; and reflecting the best Judgment and experiences of 
New York City teachers, supervisors, community leaders *and other groups 
concerned with educational progress. 
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CONTENT OUTLINE 



THEME Is How Do We Govern Ourselves? 



Overview 



The central theme revolves around the need for government and how the 
American government satisfies this need. It also discusses how the indi- 
vidual is protected against its abuse. 

After the discussion of the use and organization of political power, 
specific historical periods are considered to show how our government 
became more democratic as a result of historical struggles over political 
power. 



Why Are Governments Organized ? 

1. Why do men need governments? 

a. Function of governments: need for justice, order and liberty 

b. Different forms of government under which various degrees of 
justice, order and liberty are realized: absolute monarchy, 
aristocracy, oligarchy and democracy 

2. How are governments organized? 

a. Political power is institutionalized in different ways: written 
and unwritten constitutions 

b. Political power can be centralized or decentralized 

c. Citizens participate or do not participate in the political process 

3 . What forces outside the formal structure of government influence it? 



a. Economic and social elite may directly and indirectly influence 
the use and direction of political power: ’’captains of industry", 
labor leaders, religious leaders, prestigious citizens, foundations 
and community organizations 

b. The social environment and class structure can shape political 
structure: racial laws, poll taxes, marriage laws in the south 



Understandings 

Men need some form of government 
to insure justice and order. 

Different types of governments 
realize different degrees of 
justice, order and freedom. 

Democracy makes possible the 
greatest degree of liberty and 
justice. 

Leaders of the economic and 
social forces in a society can 
exert important political 
influence. 



Related Concepts 

Man develops rules and laws to 
live together. (P.S.) 

The nature and structure of 
governments change. (P.S.) 



Democracy is a form of government 
in which ultimate power resides 
in the people. (P.S.) 

Governments differ in the way 
power is obtained and exercised. 
(P.S.) 



How is the American Government Organized? 



1 . 




How does the Constitution provide for the organization of political 
power? 

a. Principles of our government: federalism and division of powers] 
separation of powers, checks and balance, rule of law; and the role 
of the people 

b* Flexibility and adaptability for change: amendment process; elastic 
clause; unwritten constitution; judicial review 
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2. What role does Congress play in the use of political powers? 



a. Congress and the law-making process: how a bill becomes a law; 
committee system; lobbying and pressure group activities; hearings 

b. Responsibility of congressional representatives: conscience or 
constituency 



Understandings 

The United States has a federal 
form of government. 



Political power in the United 
States is divided among three 
different branches. 

The Constitution and the laws of 
the United States can be changed. 

The Congress of the United States 
plays the major role in the law 
making process. 



Related Concepts 

Responsibility is allocated 
between national and local units. 
(P.s.) 

Governments differ in the way 
powur is obtained and exercised. 

(p.s.) 

The nature and structure of govern- 
ments change. (P.S.) 

Democratic governments operate on 
the principle of majority rule. 

(p.s.) 



3# How is the individual protected against the misuse of political powers? 
To what extent are his liberties and rights limited? 

a. Rights guaranteed by the United States Constitution: Bill of Rights; 

later amendments 

b. Conflict between police powers and individual rights: Gideon v. 
Wainvright (1963) , Escobedo v. Illinois (i960) , Griffin v. Illinois 
(1965) , Miranda v. Arizona (1966) 

c. Freedom and ■*-*• onsibility: duties and obligations of citizens in 

a democracy 

4. Whet role does thw judiciary play in the organization of political 
power in the United States? What is the role of the judiciary in a 
democratic government? 



a. How cases originate in state courts 

b. Organization and scope of the federal courts and their relation to 

state and local courts 4 

c. Function of the judiciary in the system of checks and balances: 
judicial review and judicial legislation ; 

d. The U.S. Supreme Court today: continuing conflict over its powers 
and responsibilities 

Understandings Related Concepts 



The Constitution contains specific 
safeguards to guarantee the rights 
of all Americans. 

Sometimes there may be a conflict 
between the rights of citizens 
and the police powers of the 
state. 

Citizens have responsibilities 
as well as rights. 



All men have inalienable rights. 
(C.C.) 



Democratic governments make dis- 
tinctions between free expression 
of minority points of view and 
subversion. (P.S.) 

Democratic living entails duties 
and responsibilities as well as 
rights and privileges. (P.S.) 



How Does the President Play an Important Role Within the American Government ? 



1. How is presidential power exercised? 

/ 




a. Constitutional powers: executive, legislative, judicial, military, 
diplomatic 

b. Powers through usage and custom: party leader, "tribune" of all 
the American people, one of the leaders of the free world 
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2 . How has presidential power expanded in tne United States? 

a. Precedents and innovation: Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, 

Lincoln, T. Roosevelt, W. Wilson, F.D. Roosevelt 

b. Wartime leaders: Polk, Lincoln, Wilson, F.D. Roosevelt, Truman> 
and Johnson 

c. The ebb and flow of the power of the presidency due to: historical 
circumstance, character of the man in office, limit of term in 
office 



3 * Doer an increase of presidential power strengthen or threaten American 
democracy? 



Understandings 

The President is both the leader 
of the country and the head of his 
party. 

Presidential powers include execu- 
tive, legislative and judicial 
functions. 

In recent years, the powers of 
the Presidency have increased 
considerably to meet the grow- 
ing problems. 



Related Concepts 

Man develops rules and laws to 
live together. (P.S.) 



Governments differ in the way 
power is obtained and exercised. 
(P.S.) 

As governements and their functions 
grow more complex, agencies are 
created to provide additional 
services. (P.S.) 



How Can Individuals, and Groups Influence the Use of Political Powers in the 
United States? 



It How can individuals and groups bring about changes in government policy? 

a. Influence of the mass media: press, radio, television 

b. Lobbying and other pressure group activities 

c. Role of citizens as members of political parties: primaries, con- 
ventions, campaigning 

d. Role of citizens as "the people": letters to the press; peaceful, 
legal picketing petitioning, voting 

3. The individual’s resistance to "immoral" laws; abolitionists before 
the Civil War; Socialists and World War I; pacifists of the 7^930 1 s; 
the civil rights movement; and anti-war protesters 

f. Philosophy of passive resistance and civil disobedience 

2. How do political parties make it possible for individuals to express 

themselves 



a. Nature of political parties: to reconcile divergent groups and 
their views ( The Federalist, #10 ) 

b. Two-party system and the need for responsible opposition: Whigs 
and Democrats, Democrats and Republicans 

c. Third parties ("Harbingers of the future"): Anti -Masonic, Liberty, 
Free Soil, Know-Nothing, Greenback-Labor, Populist, Socialist, 
and Progressive (1912 and 1924), American Party of George Wallace 

Understandings Related Concepts 



Individuals can change the policy 
of the government through voting 
and organization of political 
parties. 



In democracies, individuals and 
groups try to achieve their 
objectives by means of the ballot, 
political parties, pressure groups 
and the mass media. (P.S.) 




Pressure groups influence govern- 
mental policy through lobbying, 
financial contributions, etc. 



Active participation by citizens 
in the process of government helps 
insure the continuation of democ* 
racy. (P.S.) 



Understandings 



Related Concepts 



Individuals can bring about a Democracy has evolved from the 

change In the law by a refusal struggles and experiences of the 

to obey some specific law which past. (P.S.) 

they consider immoral, 

How Did America Become More Democratic Through Significant Historical 

Struggles ? “ 

1. How did the American Revolution help us become more democratic? 

a. Philosophy and spirit of revolution: the Declaration of 
Independence 

b. Democratic changes: new state constitutions; reapportionment of 
representation; separation of church and state; abolition of 
primogeniture and entail; confiscation and break-up of Crown and 
Loyalist estates; restrictions on importation of slaves; 
emancipation in some states, and reform of the criminal law 

c. Undemocratic practices that still remained: slavery, limitation 
of political rights and limitation of women's rights 

2. How was democracy expanded during the eras of Washington, Jefferson, 
and Jackson? 

a. Selection of Washington by election and beginning of a cabinet 
system; start of two-term tradition 

b. Jeffersonian democracy with its agrarianism, and opposition to 
the Alien, Sedition, and Naturalization Acts; first awakening of 
nationalism 

c. Jacksonian democracy with its egalitarian spirit; extension of 
white manhood suffrage; direct election of presidential electors; 
rotation in office; "spoils system"; professionalization of 
political parties; and rise of new religious groups; spread of 
abolition movement in the North and South - Frederick Douglass 
and William L. Garrison 

3* How was democracy in the United States affected by the Civil War and 
Reconstruction? 

a. Formal removal of citizenship and voting disabilities on the basis 
of color; failure to implement economic rights or tD sustain other 
rights for Negroes 

b. Formation of Reconstruction government which sent Negroes like 
Hiram R, Revels and Joseph H. Rainey to Congress and initiated 
reforms in: education, hospitals and social welfare 

c. Development of countervailing forces in the "Solid South" to 
limit drastically the significance of the l4 and 15 Amendments - 
rise of Jim Crowism 

d. Rise of Black leadership after reconstruction: Booker T. Washington 
- the Atlanta Compromise and W. E. B. DuBois - Niagara movement 

4, How did the Progressive movement seek to preserve and to extend 
democrary in a dynamic, industrial society? 

a. Strengthening of political democracy; municipal reform; women's 
suffrage; initiative; referendum; recall; direct primary; Australian 
ballot 

b. Movement to restore equality of economic opportunity: graduated 
income tax; tariff reform; rise of labor unionism; monopoly 
legislation (dissolution vs. regulation) 

c. Reform movements: child labor laws; temperance drives; tenement 
legislation; factory laws; new educational opportunities 

d. Conservation movement for natural and human resources 



Un derstandings 



Related Concepts 
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The American Revolution brought 
about many further democratic 
changes. 

The concept of democracy was 
broadened under various American 
Presidents, 



The expansion of democratic prac- 
tices has many times come about 
as a result of the struggle of 
minority groups for their righto. 



Nature and structure of govern- 
ments change. (P.S.) 



Democratic governments have become 
increasingly concerned with the 
problem of providing equal rights 
and opportunities for all. (P.S.) 

Democracy has evolved from the 
struggles and experiences of the 
past. (P.S. ) 



5. How did the New Deal and its aftermath expand the meaning of democracy? 

a. End of laissez-faire era with strong governmental intervention to 
promote human welfare 

b. Greater participation of newer groups in the American power struc- 
ture: workers, farmers, minority groups 

c. Controversy over effect of government's expanded role upon the 
individual: agricultural price supports; tax structure; welfare 
and relief programs ; public health and housing 

d. Controversy over effect of government's expanded role upon business: 
regulation of securities and exchanges; banking legislation; public 
power and public utilities; price fixing laws; stronger regulatory 
agencies 

e. Extension of educational opportunities 

6, How has the civil rights movement brought about greater social democracy 

in the United States? 



a. The Supreme Court's decisions upsets the "old" established order 
in the North and South - Morgan vs, Virginia ( 1946 -travel) ; Shelly 
vs, Krasmer (1948-housing; Terry vs. Adams (1953-voting); Brown vs. 
Board of Educationof Topeka (1954-Education); Sweatt vs. Painter 
(i960 -Education) 

b. Civil Rights movement develops to upset the old pattern of segrega- 
tion - Montgomery Bus Boycott, sit-in, non-violence 

c. Civil Rights legislation increases the role of the federal govern- 
ment - Civil Rights Act of 1957, i960, 1964, and Voting Rights Act 

of 1965 

d. Difference between Civil Rights movement in the North and South 

7. Did the programs of the "New Frontier" and "The Great Society" further 

social and economic democracy? 

a. The "New Frontier" initiates a new phase in war on poverty: Office 
of Economic Opportunity, community action programs, aid to 
Appalachia, etc. 

b. "Great Society" extends federal aid in: social security (medicare), 
education (the Elementary and Secondary Act), civil rights (Voting 
Rights Act of 1965 and Civil Rights Act of 1968) 

c. The development of controversy over war on poverty and "Great 
Society" programs - local institutions vs. federal institutions, 
revolution vs* evolution 

Understandings Related Concepts 

Governments are established to do 
for the individual what he cannot 
do for himself. 

All men are born free and equal in 
dignity and rights. (C.L.) 



Democratic governments have become 
increasingly concerned with the 
problem of providing equal rights 
and opportunities for all. (P.S.) 



Under New Deal the role of the 
federal government increased. 



The Supreme Court under Chief 
Justice Vfarren upset traditional 
American legal practices. 

The "New Frontier" and the "Great 
Society" attempted to make America 
more democratic by a war on 
poverty and by the realization of 
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Theme II: Who Are We? The Pluralistic Society 



Overview 



The cultural diversity of the American people is the central theme. We 
begin with a discussion of why people of different ethnic backgrounds came 
to the United States and then proceed to consider how migrants adjusted to 
and modified the society they found. The emphasis throughout is upon the 
interaction among the ethnic groups which created a unique American civili- 
zation. 



Since we could not possibly include all the facets of diversity, the dis- 
cussion begins with the difficulties of the European and Asiatic irumigrant 
in adjusting to a new environment, and then proceeds to discuss, in cepth, 
the Afro-American, the Puerto Rican and the Jew, However, teachers should 
feel free to include similar studies of the Italian, Irish, Greek, Polish, 
Swedish or Norwegian immigrant when there is relevancy to the needs of the 
school and the community. 



Why Are We Called A Nation of Immigrants ? 

1. What is an American? 



a. Americans *5 in national orgin, religious and cultural beliefs 

b. American civilization is the product of the intermingling of 
diverse cultural antecedents 

c. Every American has been influenced by the mixture of diverse 
cultures 

2. Who were the first Americans? 

a. American Indians have a variety of cultures 

b. American policy toward the Indian: the ideal as embodied in the 
Northwest Ordinance; the reality as exemplified by Indian removals, 
disregard of treaty obligations, and life on the reservation 

c. The plight of the American Indian in 20th century 

3. Why have people cone to this country? 

a. Conditions which prompted immigrants to leave their homelands 

b. Conditions which attracted immigrants to America 

c. Northwest European immigration before I 89 O: the "old" immigration. 

d. Southern and Eastern European immigration after I 89 O: the "new 1 ' 
ftfnigration 

e. Non-European immigration: Chinese, Japanese, Latin Americans 

4. What problems have all immigrants encountered? 



a. Settlement in enclaves 

b. Adaptation to life in the new country: earning a living, making 
a home, learning new ways 

c. Immigrant's native language and customs helped and/or hindered 
his adjustment to American life 



5. Why have most newcomers faced hostility from other groups? 




a. Causes of hostility to newcomers: religious, economic, political, 
social 

b. Psychological hostility because of a conflict of "life styles" 

c. Studies of hostility to newcomers: 

! l} Know-Nothing opposiion to some Irish and Germans 
2) Opposition to Orientals after the Civil War 
3) Anti-Semitism and/or anti-Catholicism during the late l^th 
* century 

(4) Anti -immigrant movements in industrial society: labor unions 
Nativist Movements 
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How has the immigration policy of the United States developed and 
changed? 



a. Reasons for -unrestricted immigration: shortage of labor and 
political asylum 

b. Attempts to limit immigration (pre-1920) : Gentlemen's Agreements 

c. Effects of the quota and national origins legislation of the 1920's 

d. Changes in immigration policy: McCarran-Walter Act (1952), 
Immigration Act of 1965 

7. How have immigrants influenced, shaped and modified American life? 

a. Effects of immigrant groups upon the nation's economic life: 
settlement of the West; construction of transportation facilities; 
application of technical skills and methods to American production, 
small and large-scale; immigrants as consumers; immigrants as 
citizens 

b. Effects of immigrant groups on cultural life: religion, education, 
family life, arts, science 

8. How did the immigrant become Americanized? 



a. Process of acculturation to American life through: public 

education, political parties, fraternal, and religious organi- 
zations . 

b. Second and third generation Americans: retention and/or rejection 

of ethnic identity 

c. Assimilation or pluralism: the "melting pot" or the mixing bowl 



Un derstandings 

American civilization is the 
product of intermingling of 
diverse cultural antecedents. 



Related Concepts 

Societies draw upon ideas of 
ethnic cultures. (A-S) 



Americans came to this country Where man lives influences the 

for various political, social way he lives. (G) 

and economic reasons. 



Almost every immigrant group 
faced hostility from other 
groups . 



No scientific basis has been un- 
covered for determining the supe- 
riority of one culture over another. 
(A-S ) 



In the process of becoming 
Americanized almost every 
group faced unique problems. 

America 1 s immigration policy 
changed as different pressures 
were brought to focus on the 
federal government. 



All human beings have certain 
basic needs. (A-S ) 



To achieve its goals, every society 
develops its own system of values. 
(A-S ) 



How did the Afro-Americans help shape and modify our pluralistic society? 



1. What was the position of the Black man in colonial Amev ica? 



a. African cultural heritage 

b. Position of the free Negro and indentured servant 

c t Origin, extent and significance of the American slave trade, 
d*. Difference between the African in his own society and his new 
position as a slave in the United States 

e . Slave rebellions 



2. What was the Impact of slavery on White America? 

a. Class structure in the North and South adapted to the institution 
of slavery 

b. Economic development in the North and South shaped and aided by 
slavery: growth of cotton cultivation, adequate cheap labor 
supply 

c. Slavery as a political institution and problem: in the 
Constitution, Northwest Ordinance, Abolition Movement, Mexican 
War. Comtiromise of 1850, Kansas-Nebraska Act, Dred Scott Decision, 



